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Being  born  I  looked  around  the  world  and  its  people 
terrified  and  fascinated  me.  I  was  attracted  by  the 
morbid  and  excessive,  and  everything  connected  with 
death  had  a  dark  power  over  me.  I  was  early  taken  to 
Sunday  school  where  the  tale  of  Christ  nailed  to  the 
cross  would  send  me  into  violent  weeping  and  I'd  have 
to  be  taken  home.  Also  I  remember  a  film  they  showed 
at  the  church  of  the  horrors  of  delirium  tremens  that 
quite  unnerved  me  and  prevented  my  sleeping  for 
many  nights. 

I  decided  to  paint  a  human  comedy — such  as  Bal- 
zac had  done  in  literature.  In  the  30's  I  painted  the 
beat  of  those  days — Joe  Gould,  Sam  Putman,  Ken 
Fearing,  etc.  I  have  painted  "El  Barrio"  in  Puerto  Rican 
Harlem.  I  painted  the  neurotic,  the  mad  and  the  mis- 
erable. Also  I  painted  the  others,  including  some 
squares.  I  once,  many  light  years  ago,  married  a  Cuban 
and  lived  in  Havana  where  I  had  my  first  show.  Then 
all  that  dissolved  and  in  the  30's  I  was  on  the  W.P.A. 
turning  in  a  painting  every  six  weeks.  I  had  a  show  at 
the  Pinacotheca  Gallery  during  the  war  and  later  two 
shows  at  the  A.C.A.  Gallery.  I  never  knew  how  to  push 


myself  and  still  don't  know  how.  Like  Chichikov  I  am 
a  collector  of  souls.  Now  some  of  my  subjects  are 
beginning  to  die  and  they  have  an  historic  nostalgia: 
everyone  somehow  seems  better  and  more  important 
when  they  are  dead.  If  I  could  I  would  make  the  world 
happy;  the  wretched  faces  in  the  subway  sad  and  full 
of  troubles  worry  me.  I  also  hate  the  conformity  of 
today — everything  put  into  its  box — . 

When  I  go  to  a  show  of  modern  work  I  feel  that  my 
world  has  been  swept  away — and  yet  I  do  not  think  it 
can  be  so  that  the  human  creature  will  be  forever  ver- 
boten.  Thou  shalt  make  no  graven  images  .... 

Alice  Neel 
(The  Hasty  Papers.  A  One-Shot  Review.  1960 J 

New  York— 14  years  later 

I  feel  both  justified  and  vindicated  that  my  fifty-year 
quest  to  depict  the  soul  and  psychology  of  20th-century 
man  is  being  seen  in  this  retrospective  at  the  Whitney 
Museum  of  American  Art.  The  label  "American"  is 
especially  appropriate  since  although  I  have  thought 
of  my  work  as  universal,  it  yet  remains,  because  of 


physical  and  unavoidable  reality,  an  odyssey  particu- 
larly American. 

I  have  always  considered  the  human  being  the  first 
premise — I  feel  his  condition  is  a  barometer  of  his  era. 

The  fact  that  feeling  is  now  frowned  upon  is  a  sign 
of  the  dehumanization  of  today — a  fear  that  in  the 
knowledge  of  one's  self  lies  destruction. 

Man  in  our  present  society  cannot  compete  with  the 
forces  against  which  he  is  pitted,  so  he  technologizes 
himself  and  denies  his  own  humanity.  He  cannot  con- 
trol the  technological  forces  created   by  his  intellect 


and  therefore  seeks  to  ape  the  lack  of  feeling  of  his 
own  inventions,  not  realizing  that  without  him  they 
would  be  mere  empty  shells. 

Hans  Christian  Andersen  made  Christmas  trees, 
bottle  necks  and  tin  soldiers  think  and  feel  but  today 
it  is  fashionable  to  be  "cool"  and  to  make  depersonal- 
ized images. 

We  must  trot  back  to  human  size  and  human 
feelings. 

At  the  present  moment  there  is  a  permissive  air  of 
"let  all  flowers  bloom"  which  is  perhaps  a  good  thing. 

Alice  Neel 


Child  Birth,  1939.   Collection  of  the  artist. 


Critics  writing  about  Alice  Neel  seem  more  interested 
in  her  personality  than  in  her  paintings.  They  speak  of 
her  wit,  her  biting  candor  and  her  sharp  intelligence, 
but  not  as  manifested  in  her  work.  Yet  it  is  precisely 
Neel's  ability  to  tell  something  both  of  herself  and  her 
sitter  that  distinguishes  her  as  a  portraitist  within  the 
academic  tradition.  To  a  lesser  extent  than  Gertrude 
Stein,  though  similarly,  Neel's  biographies  are  auto- 
biographical. 

Neel  is  prejudiced  in  favor  of  bohemianism.  She's 
on  the  side  of  intellectuals,  blacks,  women  and  the 
poor;  her  resentment  against  upper  and  middle  class 
values  is  implicit.  Her  pithy  characterizations  are 
almost  too  direct;  she  rarely  flatters  or  conventional- 
izes her  subjects.  Neel's  version  of  the  truth  is  difficult 
to  confront.  Her  technique  complements  her  intentions. 
The  immediacy  and  authenticity  of  her  work  derive 
from  the  draughtsmanlike  quality  of  her  technique. 
Frequently  a  deliberate  line  accents  a  painterly  area 
to  create  a  tension  based  on  contrasts.  The  sitters 
sometimes  reflect  attitudes  current  in  their  contem- 
porary literary  and  political  thinking.  Neel  is  touched 
by  a  glance,  a  beautiful  profile,  a  cunning  smile,  a 
notorious  personality  and  through  these  history  is 
reflected. 

Neel's  portraits  of  John,  1935,  1949,  1958,  a  long- 
time personal  friend,  chart  the  chronology  of  John's 
life  through  her  eyes.  Neel's  perceptions  change  and 
her  style  becomes  less  idealized.  The  John  of  Harvard, 
like  Child  Birth,  1939,  and  Milton  Resnick  and  Pat 
Paslofi,  1960,  is  painted  from  memory.  Spontaneity  is 
absent;  the  effect  is  one  of  permanence;  the  composi- 
tion has  been  carefully  thought  out.  The  painting  falls 
within  the  American  limner  tradition.  On  first  glance  it 
is  like  a  cardboard  cutout  because  the  composition  is 
divided  into  broad  areas  of  color  defined  by  flat  paint. 
There  is  no  illusion  of  physical  reality  and  there  is  no 
eye  contact  between  John,  sitting  in  profile,  and  the 
viewer.  Aloof,  alone  and  self  confident  is  how  Neel 


found  John  in  1935. 

In  the  1949  version  of  John,  he  appears  sophisti- 
cated, melancholic  and  withdrawn.  A  blue  calm  per- 
vades. In  this  three-quarter  view  the  light  models  a 
businessman's  profile.  However  none  of  the  picture's 
artifacts  suggest  his  profession.  The  viewer  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  sitter  by  a  table  and  a  still  life  of  fruit 
in  a  stemmed  compote.  John  fits  comfortably  within 
an  architectural  setting  that  further  serves  to  charac- 
terize him  as  reserved,  though  to  a  lesser  extent  than 
in  the  earlier  work.  For  Neel,  John  was  becoming  more 
approachable;  for  the  viewer,  more  immediate. 

In  1959  Neel's  perception  of  John  is  most  casual. 
John  is  very  much  in  this  world.  The  formal  devices  of 
the  painting  contribute  to  this  greater  immediacy.  That 
the  work  was  done  on  paper  indicates  a  more  direct 
approach.  Here  the  modeling  of  the  face  and  hands 
registers  the  nuances  of  the  paint  brush  and  con- 
tributes to  the  painting's  overall  subjective  effect.  In 
addition,  John  is  seated  behind  a  checkered  table  in 
an  almost  frontal  position,  forcing  a  confrontation  with 
the  viewer.  For  the  first  time  John  appears  intensely 
real.  Neel  feels  and  encourages  a  sympathetic  and 
personal  reading  of  John. 

Neel  is  an  empathetic  woman.  She  has  said:  "But 
we  are  all  creatures  in  a  way,  aren't  we?  And  both  men 
and  women  are  wretched."  Her  insights  into  humanity 
extend  to  both  personal  and  social  spheres.  In  her 
portraits  of  blacks,  women  and  the  poor,  she  spans 
both  realms.  Her  portraits  of  blacks  outline  the  chang- 
ing self-images  of  the  black  man  in  America.  In  1950 
Harold  Cruse,  a  black  intellectual  (author  of  The  Di- 
lemma of  the  Black  Intellectual),  appears  timid  and  re- 
signed in  his  portrait.  By  contrast  Perer  Kanuthia,  1973, 
a  citizen  of  Kenya  bears  the  pride  and  arrogance  of 
the  current  black  consciousness.  Neel  witnessed  these 
changes  while  living  in  Harlem  from  1938  to  1*962,  but 
always  as  a  close  observer,  a  quasi-participant,  a  white 
woman  painter. 


On  the  other  hand,  her  treatment  of  women  is  highly 
personal.  Taken  as  a  group,  these  portrayals  appre- 
ciate and  acknowledge  the  strength  and  independence 
of  women.  These  are  not  period  pieces,  not  documents 
of  conventional  attitudes  towards  women.  Rather,  Neel 
presents  a  positive,  markedly  undogmatic  feminist 
view.  In  Child  Birth,  1939,  Neel  shows  the  cruel  reality 
of  a  fact  of  life  too  often  romanticized;  this  poor  un- 
healthy woman,  who  shared  Neel's  hospital  room  dur- 
ing her  own  childbearing,  is  suffering.  The  painting, 
made  from  memory,  conveys  the  intensity  of  an  ex- 
perience both  witnessed  and  shared  by  Neel.  The 
power  of  the  representation  is  heightened  by  the  syn- 
thetic drawing  technique,  the  skewed  spatial  treatment 
and  the  figural  gestures  marked  by  cubist  devices. 
Neel  shows  a  woman  tearing  at  the  sheets,  with 
swollen,  darkened,  mad  eyes.  She  has  no  shoulders: 
a  woman  doesn't  need  shoulders  or  arms  to  bear  a 
child. 

Even  more  intimate  is  the  double  portrait  Mother 
and  Child,  1967.  Neel  sees  her  daughter-in-law  over- 
whelmed by  her  newly  born  daughter.  The  frightened 
mother-clutches  her  child,  her  shoulders  are  tense,  her 
eyes  betray  panic.  Her  arms  are  drawn  tightly  around 
the  child,  the  focus  of  her  anxiety.  Not  unsurprisingly, 
the  little  girl  is  sensitive  to  her  mother's  emotions. 
Formal  devices  in  the  painting — the  frantic  and  cursory 
drawing,  the  compact  architectural  setting — increase 
the  intensity  of  these  unromantic  implications.  Neel's 
depiction  of  the  difficult  responsibilities  of  motherhood 
is  harsher  and  more  complex  than,  for  example,  the 
rather  conventional  representations  by  Mary  Cassatt. 
By  contrast  it  is  interesting  to  look  at  the  portraits  of 


Neel's  sons:  they  are  softer  in  treatment,  kinder. 

In  most  of  her  other  double  portraits,  Neel  does  not 
create  as  close  a  psychological  enmeshment  as  in 
Mother  and  Child.  Rather  these  seem  like  single  por- 
traits fortuitously  placed  in  the  same  composition.  It  is 
ironic  that  two  contiguous  figures  bound  by  their  frame 
can  seem  so  detached  from  one  another;  each  figure 
seems  involved  in  his  own  world.  Neel  has  caught  two 
people  at  a  curious  state  of  physical  intimacy  devoid 
of  psychological  touching.  In  The  Soyer  Brothers,  1973, 
Moses  and  Raphael  Soyer  sit  quietly  on  the  edge  of 
a  non-descript  sofa  in  an  equally  bland  environment. 
The  separateness  of  their  emotional  lives  is  intensified 
by  their  strong  family  resemblance.  Their  faces  show 
the  effects  of  lives  of  hard  work.  They  wear  subtly 
colored  suits  painted  with  gestural  bravura  and  color 
sophistication.  In  Milton  Resnick  and  Pat  Pasloff,  1959, 
Neel  paints  the  artists  in  austerely  frontal  poses.  Be- 
hind them  the  atmosphere  shivers  with  the  excitement 
of  an  opening  of  a  Lee  Krasner  exhibition;  Joan  Mitchell 
is  sketched  in.  The  free-spirited  drawing  of  the  back- 
ground contrasts  with  the  somber,  static  representa- 
tions of  the  subjects.  Neel  sees  these  contemporary 
painters  as  immigrants. 

Curiously  Neel  has  never  painted  herself.  Certainly 
the  way  she  tells  about  herself  through  her  work  is  not 
timid,  yet  she  reserves  part  of  herself  only  for  herself. 
Perhaps  she  doesn't  paint  herself  because  she  is  un- 
willing to  reveal  to  others  the  result  of  the  intense 
scrutiny,  the  vigorous  character  penetration,  which 
distinguish  her  portraits. 

Elke  Morger  Solomon 

Associate  Curator,  Prints  and  Drawings 


John  Rothschild,  1935.  Collection  of  Arthur  M.  Bullowa. 


Alice  Neel 

Born  in  Merion  Square,  Pennsylvania,  in  1900.  Studied 
fine  arts  at  the  Philadelphia  School  of  Design  for 
Women,  1921-25.  Lived  for  one  year  in  Havana,  Cuba, 
1926,  where  she  had  her  first  exhibition.  Came  to  New 
York  in  1927.  Was  on  the  Public  Works  of  Art  Project 
from  1933  to  1934,  which  later  became  the  W.P.A. 
Easel  Project,  with  which  she  was  affiliated  from  1935 
to  1942. 
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All  measurements  are  given  in  inches,  height  preceding 
width.  All  works  are  oil  on  canvas  unless  otherwise 
noted. 
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